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HIS COURSE HE BENDS 
‘THRO’ THE CALM FIRMAMENT ; BUT WHETHER UP OR DOWN, 
BY CENTRICK OR ECCENTRICK, HARD TO TELL, MILTON. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 181i. 








READER ! 


Berore you find fault with the frontispiece and title we have 
| chosen, give us time to say, that we think our work, in many of 
its essential properties, bears a striking resemblance to the celes- 
tial comet, now visible in our hemisphere, and therefore appro- 
|» priate. If, in the style of a conundrum maker, you ask, Why ? 
| we answer, 

First. Because it will move in a very eccentrick orbit: Its mo- 
tions will be irregular, sometimes direct, sometimes retrograde. 


Secondly. It will puzzle the heads of many great philosophers 


to find out its component elements, and for what purpose it visits 
OUR SYSTEM. ; 
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: 
| Thirdly. It is expected that a train of light will follow it, which 
| | willbe érightest immediately after the perihelion. 


Fourthly. We hope it will resemble our celestial visitor by 
soon getting into the circle of perpetual apparition, and passing 
through all the constellations of the zodiack of fashion and taste. 


ETL 





Lifthly. Reasoning from experience and analogy, it will, in all 


probability, soon frass off into the regions of sface and become 
invisible. 


But, Reaper! we hope it will never resemble any celestial 
comet, either by producing a deluge, or setting the world on fire. 
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SOMETHING MORE, FROM THE PUBLISHER 70 THE READER. 


| As we should not ask a Lady or Gentleman to take supper with | 
|| us, without first giving a bill of fare, so we hold it meet to inform 

| the purchaser of this work, that it is intended to contain Essays, 

| Literary, Critical and Moral ; Biographical Sketches of eminent 
| Characters ; Interesting Anecdotes, Aphorisms, and Maxims ; 


Strictures on the Stage, with Notices of new Piays and Perforn.- 
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ers; Notices of other Publick Amusements; Poetry; New 
Publications, &c. &c. 
We solicit no subscription for the maintenance of this paper ; 


consequently are under no obligation to continue it longer than | 
4 


inclination, convenience, or interest may dictate. We are equal- 
ly free from any supposed deference due to critical squeamish- 
ness ; and in filling up our pages shall acknowledge no restrictions 
but those of propriety and decorum. In shoft, if we can pro- 
duce every Saturday evening, from such resources, whether for- 





eign or native, as we can command, a Muisce.zany that shall 


amuse and gratify those who are willing to be pleased, (and also 
fulfil our own moderate wishes for Temunaragen) our object will 
be fully attained. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 





THE COMEDY OF CONGREVE. 
In reviewing the lives of all the eminent dramatick poets from 
Shakespeare to Sheridan, it may fairly be questioned, whether tie 


sunshine of prosperity has ever more benignantly illumined the | 


path of any one among them, than that of Wittram Concreve. 
A celebrated author at the age of twenty-one years ; distinguish- 
ed by the panegyricks of Dryden, Southern, Lord Falkland, Mr. 
Manwaring, and many others ; considered by all as the great and 
worthy successor of Otway and Lee, as equal to Jonson in judge- 
ment, and surpassing both him and Fletcher in the elegance and 
power of his wit, and in this departinent as not inferiour even to 
Shakespeare in the faculty of genius ; a companion of the most 
celebrated statesmen and nobility of the times; patronised by 
Lord Halifax, beloved by the Dutchess of Marlborough, and es- 
teemed by all political parties ; possessed of an ample fortune, 
courted by the learned, and extolled by all nations ; above detrac- 

tion and above envy, relaxing the severity of Dennis, and receiv- 
ing the dedication of the Iliad from Popey—Mr. Congreve, dur- 
ing his life, derived all the satisfaction which sublunary honours 
and distinction and the manifest favour of Providence can confer 
upon an individual ; and, at his death, was buried with all the fu- 


neral pomp with which high station, exalted talents, and great’ a~ 


chievements in the state, are particularly distinguished. 
In analyzing the foundation of all this affluence of panegyrick,, 
we shall be able to trace it to have been nee occasioned by 
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the manifest superiority of his wit to that of any other writer of 
his day ; and this is generally acknowledged, though Dryden and 
Southern, Addison, Steele, Wycherly, and Pope were his cotem- 
poraries. It may therefore become an interesting subject to con- 
sider the comedy of Congreve, and to determine by what pecul- 
iarities of excellence his plays should have been the favourite 
productions of that age, and wu: this, that they should always be ap- 
plauded but never performed. 

Four comedies only were written by this author; Zhe Old 
Bachelor, The Double Dealer, Love for Love, and The Way of 
the World ; the three former were produced before he had passed 
the twenty-third year of his age, and the latter was composed 2 
few years afterwards. | 

The comedy of Congreve is debased by radical faults, and dis- 
tinguished by uncommon beauties. His faults are sometimes oc- 
casioned by the corrupt manners of the age, and sometimes by a 
want of acquaintance with the power of dramatick interest ; and 
his beatties are extrinsick, rather produced from great vivacity of 
imagination, than naturally arising from the incidents of the scene. 


j Indeed, his plays are mainly deficient in this respect ; his inci- 


dents do not control the conduct of his characters, the events of 
the plot bear very little proportion to the quantity of dialogue in- 
troduced, and nothing preserves the current of interest from stag- 
nation, but reciprocations of severity and quick surprises of allu- 
sion, which burst forth when they are least expected, as if a train 
of wit had been Jaid all around, and remind the auditor of fire works 
im a water piece ; no sooner one tube charged with powder raises 
itself in various forms and evolutions of fire, than instanfly anoth- 
er is lighted up; and our pleasure arises from seeing artificial 
mines blazing out of an element in which such machinery could 
not be expected. To give our idea of this manner of dialogue, | 
let us select an instance from Fhe Way of the World, in ~hich, 
though wit continually sparkles, yet it has little or nothias -» do 


- with the plot of the play. Miradeil and Fainall are the 7'rue- 


wits of Mr. Congreve, and Witwould is not so much a natural 
fool, as ‘ ridiculous through an affected wit, and at the same time 
that it is affected is also false.’ Mirabell and Fainall are describ- 
ing the character of Sir Wilful, a brother of Witwould; who it is 
said is coming to town in order to equip himself for travel. 

‘ Mir. For travel ! why the man I mean is abave forty. 











‘ Fain. No matter for that ; “tis 5 Sor the atid of Engst that 
all Europe should know we have blockheads of all ages. 

‘ Mir. I wonder there is not an act of parliament to prohibit the 
exportation of fools. 

‘ Fain. By no means; ’tis better as *tis ; tis better to trade with 
a little less, than to be quite eaten upfy with being overstocked. 

‘ Mir. Pray, are the follies of this knight-errant and .those of 
the squire his brother, any thing related ? 

‘ Fain. Not at all ; Witwould grows by the knight, like a med- 
lar grafted on a ctab. One will melt in your mouth, and t’other 
set your teeth on edge ; one is all pulp, and the other all core. 

< Mir. So one will be rotten before he be ripe, and the other 
will be rotten without ever being ripe at all. 

‘ Fain. To give Witwould his due, he has something of good- 
nature, and does not always want wit. 

‘ Mir. Not always ; but as often as his ‘memory fails him, and 
his commen-place of comparisons. He is a foo] with a good mem- 
ory, and some few scraps of other folks wit. He is one whose 
conversation can never be approved, yet it is now and then to be 
endured. He has indeed one good quality, he is not exceptious ; 
for he so passionately affects the reputation of understanding rail- 
lery, that he will construe an affront into 4 jest, and call Gewnright 
rudeness. and ill language satire and_ fire. 

‘ Fain. If you have a mind to finish his picture, you have an 
opportunity to do it at full length. Behold the original. = ~ 


To them.| Wirwov.p. 
Wit. Afford me your compassion, my dears ; pity me, Faih- 
all, Mirabell, pity me. 

‘ Mir. 1 do from ray. soul. 

‘ Fain. Why, what’s the matter ? 

‘ Wit. A messenger, a mule, a beast of burden, he has brought 
me a letter from the fool my brother, as heavy as a paaegyrick in 
a funeral sermon, or a copy of commendatory verses from one po- 
et to another. And what's worse, ’tisas sure a forerunner of the 
author as an epistle dedicatory._. 

‘ Mir. A fool, and your brother, Witwould ? 

‘ Wit. Ay, ay, my half brother. My half brother he is, no 
nearer, upon honour. 

‘ Mir. Then ’tis possible he may be but half a fool. 

‘ Wi. Good, good, Mirabell, /e drole! Good, good ; hang 
him, don’t let’s talk of him ; Fainall, how does your lady ? 
Gad, I say any thing in the world to get this fellow out of my 
‘head. ‘I beg pardon that I should ask a man of pleasure and the 
town @ question at once so foreign and domestick. But i talk 
like a maid at a marriage, I don’t know what I say : but she’s the 
best woman in the world. 

‘ Fain. ’Tis well you don’t know what you say, or else your 
commendation would go near to make me either vain or jealous. 

‘ Wit. Ne man in town lives well with a wife but Fainall. Your 
judgement, Mirabeil. 
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‘ Mir. You had better step and ask his wife ; if you would be 
credibly informed. 


‘ Wit. Mirabell. 
© Mir. Ay. 


© Wit. My dear, I ask ten thousand pardons ;—Gad! I ae 
forgot what I was going to say. 


‘ Miz. 1 thank you heartily, heartily.” ©’c. &c.. 


The language of his: plays and the thoughts which it is intended 
to convey are so licentious, that our author was severely attacked 
by Jeremy Collier for his immorality, and in his latter days Mr. 
Congreve himself acknowledged the fault and expressed his re- 
gret of the impurity of many passages in his comedies, when in 
company with Mr. Pope. A prevailing error, also, is the similar- 
ity of language which he gives to his satyrists in alk his comedies ; 
Heartwell, Fainall, and Scandal, utter the same style of expres- 
sions, though in different plays ; and the dialogue of each might 
be easily transferred from one character to another without any in- 
consistency. Some of his men and women are artificial, and never 

‘to be found in real life ; though all of them indicate great skill in 
the author, whether their origin be referred to invention or obser- 
yation of human nature. The most natural of his characters are 
Heartwell, in. The Old Bachelor, Maskwell, and Sir Paul Plyant in 
The Double Dealer, Foresight, Sir Sampson Legend; and Ben, in 
Love for Love, Sir Wilful Witwould, Lady Wishfort, and Mira- 
bell in The Way of the World. 

The peculiar temper and callings of Congreve’s personages are 
continually made manifest, according to Mrs. Inchbald, who cen- 
sures the frequent recurrence of such peculiarities ; but it con- 
forms to the author’s own notion of propriety. Men, says he, are 


not in fault for appearing what they really are; but for not being’, 


what they attempt to appear. The great end of Congreye’s pro- 
ductions is to ridicule imperfections rather than to punish vice ; 
and his catastrophe, disappoints virtuous expectations as much as 
the dialogue gratifies a lively humour and sensitive imagination.— 
Dryden said of tle Old Bachelor, that he never read such a first 
play; Southern complimented it by saying that the author ‘ waa, 
the natural successor of Dryden’s mind ;’ ‘ high on the throne of 
wit’ was he again elevated by the same authors; and even Den- 
nis, who was remarkable for the severity of his censure and the 
coldness of his praise, remarked that ¢ Congreve’ quitted the stage 


early, and comedy left it with him.’ 
A 2 
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Such are the faults, the excellencies and the reputation of Con- 
greve ; and we imagine his plays will be admired for their brilliant 
wit and pungent satire, as long as comedy exists; but that his li- 
centiousness of thought and expression, ‘the immoral tendency. of 
his plots, the frequent deviations from nature in his characters, and 
the paucity of incident and situation in the conduct of his*fables, 
will forever place a barrier against the performance of most of his 
dramas before a modern audience.—Congreve will surprise in the 


Closet ; but would be uninteresting upon the stage. 
—»_ +e 


‘THE DANCING MASTER. 
From the French 

“ My dear friend,” said a woman to her husband, a plain, hon- 
est tradesman, ‘I very much applaud your wise manner of edu- 
cating our daughter 3 let her convinue to sew well ; be it so ; let 
her learn to knit stockings, make shirts ; in a word, let her be in- 
itiated in all household work, I d-sire nothing better. I knew no 
more when I had the happiness of pleasing you, but to put in 
practice those lessons which my mother had given me. I did not 
displease you. Do you recollect, however, that no one couid 
make me dance on our wedding day? That vexed you very much. 
But I did not then choose to confess the true reason—I knew not 
one step.” ; 

«“ What are you aiming at, my dear wife ?” replied the husbaud, 
who knew how to unite tenderness with firmness, and who was o- 
bliged without being too obsequious. 

“ It is the subject of my daughter I am coming to,” replied the 
wife. “ She is an excellent manager, and she must both please 
and interest by the qualities of her heart, and the useful talents 
she has acquired; but I wish that her outward appearance was 
yather more attractive. -Necdle-work, in bending her head down 
towards her knees, has rather made her round shouldered, and I] 
‘wish to remedy that if possible.” 

“ Ah! ah! my better haif; [see you are rclaxing the severity 
of your former principles; it is a dancing master, I find, you 
wish to give her. Whemthese teachers of the graces have begun, 
one will call in another, and there wili be no end to them.” 

“ But, my dear friend, I do uot ask fora dancing master to . 
teach my daughter to dance, but to instruct her :n the manner of 
AYN: any thing, in saluting any Ope i ; and, in short, to give to 

the form of my girl its natural grace.” 
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«“ My dear wife, provided you stop at this master, I do not sce 

any impropriety in granting your request ; I say more, if we are 

to have a master, I should not be sorry to see her dance and figure 

away at a ball like another, provided, I repeat, that the learning 
to dance does not bring on musick, drawing, and so on.” 

“Ah! my dear friend, I appreciate but too much the goodness. 
you have shown me ; never willI abuse it: I assure you my 
daughter shall not neglect her needle-work, nor the- art of getting 
up linen, nor even to look after the cooking.” 

« Well, well, say no more ; this very evening I will bring Mr. 
Flicflac, whe lodges in the street of St. Denis, but whose renown 
extends as far as the Chausse d’Autin.” 

+ Mr. Fiicflac came that evening ; he looked at the young lady, 
examined her from head to foot, and judged her to be of a form 

by to make a most exquisite dancer. 

“ Well, Mr. Flicflac, since you find her so disposed, you may 
give her her first lesson immediately.” 

' «Very well,” answered Mr. Flicflac, “ but the young lady your 
daughter is not in a state to receive the most simple rudiments ; 
I can judge nothing of her foot in the enormous shoe she wears ; 
she has seven or eight petticoats on, one above another ; I cannot 
bend her body under this heavy attire ; she must have a tunick, 
and thin dancing shoes.” 

‘ies Well, tomorrow she shali have thin shoes and a tunick.” 

“ Softly, sir, that is not all; she must have a pair of silk stock- 
ings and pantaloons ; decency requires it; besides, look at her 
shoulders ! they are unpliant, without grace, and of a roundness— 
to repair this, we must have a corset from the corset maker. You 
will take off that head dress, which disfigures my pupil; you 
must have her hair dressed @ /a Titus,or a la Cleopatra, whichev- 
er you please, but you must know,that with a round-eared capI never 
can place mademoiselle in any attitude. Then when we have had 
a few lessons, I shall want castanets, garlands of flowers, a tam- 
bour de basque, and a shawl.” 

“ A cachemire shawl, perhaps,” said the father, who could no 
longer keep silence. ee 

“ Yes, cachemire,” replied the dancer with the utmost seng 
froid, “that would not be amiss : cachemire is so soft, so supple, 
it forms the antique folds to a prodigy. Then I must also request 
that we may havea little saloon entirely for ourselves; for you 
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miust be sensible, that I cannot give a lesson in this apartment, 
which is taken up with so much household furniture, and where 
there is passing and repassing continually. As to the price of my 
lessons, I have lowered my terms, they are very moderate, ten li- 
vres by the hour.” 

“ Much obliged to you, Mr. Flicflac,” said the papa ond mama 
at the same time, “ we will determine upon your proposals, and 
let you. know.”—Thereupon Flicflac made his bow, cut two ca- 
pers and disappeared. 

“ Well, my dear wife !’—« Ah! my friend, this event is fortu- 
nate ; it has shown me how much I wasinthe wrong. How, 
- then, to learn dapcing is-it requisite to dissipate the half of our 
savings in thin shoes, in gowns, in corsets, and in shawls > Thig 
single talent alone is sufficient to consume my daughter’s little 
fortune, and destroy the ease and comfort of her honest parents. 
Ah! give me no more graces, no more elegance, no more Flic- 
flac ; let my daughter stop at this first lesson he has given her, 
and which will be of as much advantage to us as to herself.” 
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VARIETIES—oriGInaL AND SELECTED. 





GILBER? WAKEFIELD, 
The most consummate scholar that England, or any other coun- 
try ever produced, thus apolegizes for writing his own Memoirs :— 
Venerating rruTH above al] earthly things, I can think and 
speak of myself, as well as other men, without malice and without 
extenuation.. I will never incur a real imputation of dissimulation 
and ingratitude, by adopting a. silly affectation to avoid the mere 
apfifearance of conceit. . 
7 ‘ Oft-times nothing profits. more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 
Well managed.’ | 


In such a narrative, the ingenuous youth may find some encour- 
agement to perseverance in that honourable path, to which cén- 
science shail direct his steps, amidst the seductions of example, and 
the general licentiousness of the age: and may learn, from ‘one 
specimen at least, the infinite satisfaction of unpensioned philoso- 
phy, in competition with preferments, when the conditions of. ac- 
ceptance are inconsistent with freedom of enquiry,.a loye of truth, 

and the injunctions of Christianity. 
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_ See vice advanc’d to insolence and wealth, . 
And worth despis’d, and sunk in poverty ; 
But shall we virtue, then, for gold resign ? 
No; virtue’s treasures mock the power of chance, 
While fortune’s gifts revolve in ceaseless change. 





The following is an original versification of a bon mot, which 
some of our, readers have probably seen in prose. 
EPIGRAM. - 

As Florio once, with praise of Garrick fired, 
Th’ electrick lustre of his eye admired ; 
Declared, no mortal language e’er express’d 
Its magick power to storm the human breast ;— 
Whiie he the poverty of words deplored, 
At length exclaimed, ’7'would penetrate a board. 
‘ Ah ! now (cries Frank) your meaning I descry ; 
‘ You would observe; he has a gimélet eye J” 


———— 
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CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

In Toddington church, county of Bedfordshire, England, is an 
epitaph on Lady Maria Wentworth, who died in 1632, aged 18 
years. The following passage alluding to her early death, affords 
a curious specimen of the extravagant mode of expression in that 
age — , 
— ‘ Her soul gregy so fast within, 

‘ It broke the outward shell of sin, 
‘ And so was hatch’d a cherubim.’ 





NEW DIVING MACHINE, 

A Diving Machine has lately been invented by a Frenchman, for 
which he has been allowed a patent.—It consists of two pairs of 
bellows, contained in a box, which is fastened by straps to the back 
_of the diver. The bellows communicates with the mouth by tubes : 
there is also a communication with the atmosphere, by tubes, which 
extend from the bellows to the-top of the water. The bellows are 
put in motion, by the head, by means of a bar, one end of which is 
fastened to the bellows, and the other end is fixed by a strap to the 
head. They open during exspiration, and close during inspiration. 
In ofening, one pair receives fresh air from the atmosphere, while 
the other receives the impure air, which is exspired from the lungs, 
In closing, one pair throws the fresh air into the lungs, while the 
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other throws out the impure air, which, in opening, it had received 
from the lungs. By this means, a person, by fixing a proper 
weight to his body, may descend to any depth, continve under 
water any length of time, and walk about, to any distance. It pos- 
sesses many advantages over the Diving Bell—~There is a des- 
_ €ription of the machine, with plates, ia the Boston Atheneum. 


THE BOSTON THEATRE 
Was opened for the season on Monday night last.. Fame speaks 
highly of the repairs, improvements and decorations in the interior 
of the building; but her jadyship has not, at least in our hearing 
paid any extravagant compliments to the performances. We shall 
sce for ourselves, and make a fair report in our next.—It shall be 
our aim to give every one his due—and let 


« Each to his proper fortune stand-or fail} — 

‘ Equal and unconcern’d T look on all ; 

‘ Rutilians, Trojans, are the same to me 

‘ And both shall draw the lots their fates decree.* 


—+ee- 
.. POETRY. 
EPIGRAM. 

Art of health and long life-—From the French. 
‘Dear Harry! each revolving day 

Adds to your spirits and your health : 
The cheated doctors cannot say, 

At your expense they have their wealth.’ 


Why yes ;—I think I have an art, 
A secret that is known to few; 
And, as a friend, 11k now impart 
The grand catholicon to you. 
I’ve more than fifty credizors, 
Who, anxious for their darling wealth, 
Unceasing, weary Heaven with prayers, 
To grant me length of life and health. 


@DE TO'CONSUMPTION. BY MISS MITFORD. 
AvauntT, gay mockery of truth ! 
Thow canker in the bud of youth ! 
Thou gilded serpent, whose bright show | 
Conceals the poison bags below ; 
Consumption, hence! Thou, hand in hand 
With maduess, broodest o’er the land > 
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Bright mischief, hencc ! churchyards groan 

With victims by thy power o’erthrown. 

Insatiate thou of human blood, 

Most delicate glutton in thy food, 

The best and fairest choosing still, 

And breaking hearts thou canst not kill. 
Thine ear drinks heirless fathers’ groans ; 

And childless widows’ hollow moans ; 

And plighted maidens’ agony ; 

And this to thee is harmony. r 

Thou seest the parent first awaking, 

Thro’ hope’s fond dreams seest terror breaking; 

Seest doubt and fear come rushing on ; 

And markest, when all hope is gone, 

Despair’s fix’d look, and careless eye, 

And quiv’ring lips, that breathe no sigh, 

And this to thee is ecstacy ! 

O smiling mischief! angel bright, 

Thy victim seems to human sight ! 

Beauty, her only warning given, 

Thou trickest out a bribe for heaven. 

So thin, she floats upon the eye 

Like light clouds o’er the evening sky ; 

It seems as no terrestrial creature 

Could so throw off all earthly feature. 

Bright vision of the element, 

‘Tis now thy dazzling fairness lent 

The sky thy veins of softest blue ; 

The rainbow thy cheeks’ rosy hue; 

The sun the lambent flames that fly, 

Dazzling and burning from thine eye. 

So beautiful thou art.—'Tis sad 

To view thee.—Beauty makes us glad ; 

But still as grows thy loveliness 

Dread signs of woe our joys repress. 

The panting breath ; the ghastly sinile ; 

The short and frequent cough ; the toil 

With which the gayest speeches come ;. 

All have a tongue to speak thy doom ; 

The lightning flashes of thine eye, 

Tell in their brightness thou must die !- 
O! many a mother who has trod 

O’er one fair victim’s funeral sod, 

Watches, with sad and ieatiui giance, 
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The sister beauty’s charm, advance: 
She trembles at the form’s light grace 
At youth’s fine blush and lovely face ; 
Shivers to mark thoge eye beams clear : 
D- ems thee, thou cruel spoiler, near, 
And dies a living death in fear ; 
As he, once wreck’d, in summer’s breeze 
Dark rocks and hovering tempest sees. 
Dreadful that fear: more dread the hope 
When nought the husband’s eyes can ope, 
i Which bemrgenraptur’d on the charms 
That tear the lov’d one from his arms. 
Thy shaft is sped ; she dies not yet, 
Consumption soon thou’lt claim thy debt ; 
Stay thy fleet course, art can no more, 
Love cannot heal, nor skill restore.— x 
The woodbine thus, when some rude shower 
Has snapp’d the fair but fragile flower, 
Suspended by one slender thread, 
Hangs mournfully its drooping head : 
Then, if some one in pitying guise, 
To its lov’d tree the blossom ties, 
Awhile it lives beneath her care 
As sweet in scent, in form as fair. 
Again the fair one seeks the tree 
Her renovated flower to see ; 
But drooping now the pallid head, 
Which late in flaunting beauty spread ; 
But wither’d now, the tubes where store 
Of sweets, the humming pilgrim’s lore ; 
But shrunk and curl’d, the leaves where green 
Late glitter’d through the dew drops sheen ; 
And the fair girl in pensive hour 
Sighs o’er her desolated flower. 
Such are thy works! I may not scan 
The ruin thou hast wrought in man. 
The cannonry in battle field 
To death less glorious harvest yield : 
They sweep the corn sheaves standing near, 
Thou pluck’d from each the fairest ear: 
Thou throb’st in valour’s pulsés high : 
Light’st treacherous fire in genius’ eyes 


And giv’st ambition strength—to die ! 
ee eee eS _______________ _-) 
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